THE GREAT TUDORS
which the times admired. There were also letters, packed
with wisdom, from Dublin Castle, where his father had re-
cently been installed as Lord Deputy of Ireland. From one
of these Polonius-like efforts, for instance, we learn that the
young Philip was entreated to " tell no untruths; no, not in
trifles "; to use prayer " as an ordinary act and at an ordin-
ary time "; to be courteous " with a diversity of reverence
according to the dignity of the person "; and, above all, to
remember " the noble blood you are descended of by your
mother's side; and think that only by virtuous life and good
action you may be an ornament to that illustrious family."
(How refreshingly different, years later, were Philip's own
letters to his younger brother, Robert: " Now, sweet brother,
take a delight to keep and increase your music, you will not
believe what a want I find of it in my melancholy times... .")
From Shrewsbury, at the beginning of 1568, he went up to
Christ Church, Oxford. If the instruction proffered there
was less worldly wise than his father's had been, no doubt it
atoned for the lack by an ample addition of earnestness.
For although we know very little of Sidney's life at the
University, we do know that his first tutor, Dr. Thomas
Thornton, was " a great encourager of learning," that his
second, Dr. Thomas Cooper, was afterwards created Bishop
of Winchester, and that his third, Nathaniel Baxter, was the
author of several volumes of a Puritanical persuasion. There
followed a three years' tour of the Continent, with the good
and learned (if slightly over-anxious) Languet always some-
where at hand to speed the young nobleman on his way with
letters of introduction into the choicest society in Europe and
to keep his inquisitive thoughts in check when they seemed
in danger of straying too near Rome and the Catholic
Church. Sidney was only a few months short of twenty
when he arrived back in England, but his reputation was
already established as a young man of great physical beauty,
keen intellect, and a rare gentleness of spirit. Aubrey said
" he much resembled his sister, but his hair was not red, but
a little inclining, viz. dark amber colour. If I were to find a
fault in it, methinks 'tis not masculine enough; yet he was
a person of great courage."
Two years after his return the Queen favoured him by
sending him as her ambassador to condole with the Emperor
Rudolph on the death of Maximilian. By now there was
no longer any need for those sage paternal precepts from